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What Can We As Individuals Do To Help Prevent 
World Famine? 


Announcer: 

It’s Town Meeting time in Town 
Hall in New York City just off 
Times Square. The American 
Broadcasting Company and associ- 
ated radio stations from coast to 
coast bring you America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. 

Tonight our subject is one of 
deep concern to all Americans— 
“What Can We As Individuals 
Do To Help Prevent World Fam- 
To preside over our meet- 
ing, here is our moderator, the 
president of Town Hall, the 
founder of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, Mr. George V. 


ine?” 


Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. I can 


tell from the hundreds of letters 
and questions you have sent us, 
‘smore than we have received in 
advance for any other program, 


that tonight’s subject is one that 
stirs you deeply and one you want 
to do something about. You've 
written us from practically every 
state in the Union not only to ask 
questions of our speakers but to 
tell us what you think should be 
done to solve the world food 
crisis. 

Now that the seriousness of the 
situation has finally been brought 
home to us, you’ve been quick to 
show the good old American trait 
ef wanting to help those who are 
in desperate need. You've also 
indicated that you are impatient 
to get an effective program into 
operation as soon as possible. 

You want to know what you as 
individuals can do to help solve 
the food problem and you want 
to help in organizing yourselves 
to do this job effectively. You 
want to know if rationing should 


be revised. What can we do to 


eliminate food wastes? How we 
can go about collecting food and 
where we should send it. Whether 
we should plant victory . gardens 
again and many more things of 
this sort. 

Your letters were so good that 
we made an analysis of them a few 
days ago and sent this analysis to 
all four of our speakers. They 
know in advance what you're 
thinking and I’m sure that they’ve 
come here tonight prepared to an- 
swer your questions. 

So we're going to hear in a 
moment from four authorities on 
this urgent problem, Congress- 
man Frank Carlson, Republican of 
Kansas; Mr. M. W. Thatcher, pres- 
ident of the Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal of Minneapolis; Mr. 
Herman Fakler, Vice President of 
the Millers’ National Federation; 
and the former Mayor of the city 
of New York, the Honorable Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia, the new di- 
rector of UNRRA. May we hear 
first from Congressman Frank 
Carlson, Republican of Kansas and 
member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Congressman 
Carlson comes from the largest 
wheat-producing state in the coun- 
try. He is a farmer, and a live- 
stock man in his own right. Con- 
gressman Carlson. (Appluuse.) 


Congressman Carlson: 

Mr. Denny, too little and too 
late are words that bring death 
and discouragement to millions of 
people. Our federal agencies are 


equipped with .able accountants, 
economists, world observers, and 
statisticians. | Undoubtedly they 
knew last fall, or early in the 
winter, of the growing alarm over 
food conditions in Europe. Yet 
there was no really concerted re- 
lief program until a month ago. 

The blunt truth about America’s 
foreign relief feeding commitments 
is that the Administration in 
Washington failed to take timely 
action. It’s useless to try to fix 
blames. The general public only 
now realizes the urgency of the 
food supply problem. 

What the general public does 
not know is that governmental 
agencies have contributed to the 
shortage and the confusion. 

America is responding well to 
the plea for food for distressed 
people—surprisingly well for a 
people who have been for years 
under government ceilings, ration- 
ings, control orders, and threats. 

The Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee and other agencies undet 
the leadership of the experienced 
Herbert .Hoover, the able and 
sound Chester Davis, and our owr 
distinguished and dramatic col. 
league, Mr. La Guardia, are doing 
a great job. As the people realize 
the urgency of this problem, they 
quickly respond. 

Ordinarily the farmer can be 
counted among our people ths 
quickest to respond to a cry fo: 
help, but the farmer is bewildered 
He was urged to market his 194: 


crop with general assurance that 
gtain prices would not be raised, 
but they were raised. Bonus pay- 
ments of 30 cents per bushel were 
offered. 


The farmer who needed cash 
and had to market early was the 
very one who lost the most by not 
keeping grain in storage. He now 
sees his neighbors get the benefit 
of two market raises within 60 
days on stored grains. No wonder 
the farmer is confused and losing 
faith in government-managed 
prices. I’m sure that Bill Thatcher 
and Herman Fakler will elaborate 
on this point. 

Corn and wheat are now mov- 
ing to market in volume. Some 
of this may be due to the fact that 
increased prices make selling of 
grain more attractive in compari- 
son to feeding it to livestock. But 
most of it is moving because of 
the farmer’s sympathy for starv- 
ing people. 

The supply of corn on the farms 
April 1 was 19 per cent less than 
on the same date last year and 
the lowest since 1938. The OPA 
set a ceiling price on corn that 
made corn cheaper than any of 
the other grains on a ton basis. 
At the same time, our Government 
vas committed to certain support 
prices for fed cattle and hogs. 

Corn is a principle feed grain, 
so it was not unexpected that corn 
‘disappearance was very rapid. One 
will not blame the farmer for a 
condition where it was more profit- 


able to put his corn into bacon 
and beef than to sell it in the 
market. When corn tended to 
freeze on the farms other users 
gtew desperate for supplies, and 
they engaged in bartering such 
scarce items as nylon, hose, auto- 
mobiles, and fence posts for corn. 


Also, the OPA was not capable 
of stopping the black markets in 
grain. The OPA has not acknowl- 
edged its own position in the im- 
proper pricing of corn. They can 
not see that there can be occa- 
sions when the people are right 
and a regulation is wrong. 


We are carrying on our relief 
frogram with great fanfare but 
without careful consultation with 
producers in industries that are 
vitally effected. The abie and 
worthy leaders of the Government 
in this great movement of feeding 
the starving people must carry on 
in a way that will instill confidence 
and create earnest and sincere sup- 
port of every American. 

I am confident that the tradi- 
tional generosity of the American 
people will be equal to this prob- 
lem. But by all that is gracious 
and holy, let us give our humani- 
tarian instincts a free rein. I'd 
like to suggest, first, that there be 
no commandeering of food, that 
it be voluntary, and that the Na- 
tion respond. Second, that the 
marketing be conducive to expan- 
sion of production. Third, I 
would recommend that the De- 
partment of Agriculture carry out 


any agricultural expansion pro- 
gram needed with the collaboration 
of farmers and industry involved. 
In this way, I believe we can best 
eliminate the domestic inequities 
and international jealousies. (Ap- 


plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Congressman Carl- 
son. Now we hear from the presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the largest grain cooperative in 
the United States, Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher. Mr. Thatcher is speak- 
ing to us from St. Paul. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Thatcher: 


We, in the United States, can 
make our contribution toward pre- 
venting world famine by (1) eat- 
ing less food; (2) producing more 
food; (3) supporting our Govern- 
ment in effective action to take 
over food supplies at the source 
of production and processing and 
shipping those supplies to the fam- 
ine areas. Individual voluntary 
action to eat less, waste less, will 
make a real contribution to con- 
serve food. 

The results from voluntary acts, 
however, afe not predictable, 
hence, not dependable. Famine 
exists now in several countries in 
Europe and Asia. People are dying 
for lack of bread. The cry for 
“mercy wheat” has swept over our 
Nation. 


Voluntary aid to the Govern- 
ment and UNRRA was not enough, 
so our Government went to the 
source of wheat supply—to the 
farmers. We provided a plan 
beneficial to the wheat farmer, for 
him to loan his wheat to his Gov- 
ernment. To speed the wheat to 
market, the farmer is offered a 
bonus payment of 30 cents per 
bushel if he delivers his wheat on 
or before May 25, 1946. 

We had money and railroads 
and flour mills and ships. W’e had 
everything except the wheat. So 
to help lick famine, our Govern- 
ment went to the source — the 
wheat farmer—to get wheat. Now 
we have money and transportation 
and the flour mills but, more im- 
portant, wheat, too. That makes 
it possible for our Government to 
demonstrate effective action to 
move wheat and flour to the fam- 
ine areas, to lick famine and save 
millions of lives. There is gov- 
ernment action as compared to 
voluntary action. 

The same action used for send- 
ing wheat immediately to the 
famine areas in Europe and Asia 
can be used for fats and oils. Just 
as our Government is now using 
its powers to get title of the wheat 
at its source to enable it to meet 
the cry of the starving millions 
abroad, exactly so, in the same 
manner, our Government can go 
to the farm source for the soy- 
beans, flaxseed, meat, cotton, wool, 
end so forth, to meet the emer- 


gency minimum requirements of 
people starving and freezing in 
other countries. 

Having furnished too little, too 
late, now our Government is 
forced to adopt special emergency 
programs to get the wheat at the 
source. It is move Number One 
of this kind of effective action 
since the shooting war stopped. 

Wheat procurement at its source 
is effective action to get- enough 
now. That is in contrast to the 
speculative, voluntary program of 
eating less bread while more wheat 
was being fed by farmers for meat 
production. We conceivably could 
end up with less food supplies 
than the people would like to 
have. If so, rationing will return. 

But in the meantime, effective 
action such as getting the wheat 
at the source and moving it quickly 
to the famine areas is the one and 
only means for licking famine now. 

While the debates about Rus- 
sians and oil in Iran, and Franco 
in Spain, and while OPA is in 
the doghouse in the House, and 
in the jitter bowl in the Senate, 
while Rome burns, with all this 
whining and crying and double 
talk, our Government has moved 
in effective action at long last to 
get the wheat to the famine areas. 

God bless the fighting humani- 
tarian, Fiorello La Guardia, aided 
by the practical operations of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton An- 
derson and the fighting and honest 


spirit of OPA Administrator Paul 
Porter. 

If we are to prevent famine, we 
must provide food. Effective ac- 
tion for food now can only be 
provided by the strong arm of our 
National Government. That is the 
only way to lick famine and save 
millions of people from death. 
That is the road to future gratitude 
and friendship. That is the basis 
for an enduring peace. People and 
peace abroad must enjoy our high 
priority over prosperity and profits 
at home or the next world war is 
in the making. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Thatcher. We 
will hear from you again during 
the discussion and question 
periods. Now we've heard from 
the farmer and the grain man. 
Now we want to hear from the 
miller. Our next speaker is Mr. 
Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, 
which is really the national organi- 
zation representing the flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States. 
Mr. Fakler has an entirely different 
point of view. We are happy to 
welcome you to Town Hall, Mr. 
Herman Fakler. (Applause.) 


Mr. Fakler: 


There are things individuals can 
do to prevent world famine. The 
greatest need in today’s crisis is 
for wheat, flour, and bread, and 
we must make every effort to meet 
that need. First, we must have the 


wheat. This is primarily the job 
of the farmer. 

During the war our farmers 
produced the largest crop of wheat 
ever raised in the United States. 
During the first full war year, we 
had an abundance of wheat but a 
short animal population, and the 
feeding of wheat to animals, along 
with other grains, was encouraged, 
-and rightly so. 

During that year 500 million 
bushels of wheat were fed to live- 
stock — five times the normal 
amount. Of course, the resulting 
increase in meat, poultry, and dairy 
production was tremendous. Our 
troops were fed, the Allied armies 
were fed. Agriculture can well be 
proud of its accomplishments. 

Last fall, with the war ended, 
we had harvested the greatest 
wheat crop in our history. It was 
expected that we would return to 
prewar standards with most of our 
wheat moving directly for human 
consumption. But in this first 
postwar year, wheat feeding to 
animals still has been three times 
the prewar level. 

In a fixed-price economy the 
Government alone can change this 
situation. It has taken one step 
in that direction. As Bill Thatcher 
and Frank Carlson have just 
pointed out, the Government has 
offered farmers a bonus of 30 
cents per bushel. This was done 
so that the farmer might sell wheat 
as wheat. 


Farmers with wheat on their 
farms should be encouraged in 
every other possible way to get 
their wheat to market immedi- 
ately; that is, if they have the 
wheat. There is a question as to 
whether the amount of wheat es- 
timated to be on the farms is 
really there, or is already walking 
off to market as livestock. 


Now flour millers recognize the 
gravity of the present food situa- 
tion. Peace-loving human beings, 
no matter where they live, must 
not be allowed to starve while 
there are means by which starva- 
tion can be prevented. We must 
share what we have. 


Our Government, traditionally 
eager to help the Iess fortunate, 
has limited the amount of flour 
we can produce for domestic use 
to 75 per cent of the domestic dis- 
tribution of last year’s correspond- 
ing months, so that more wheat 
and flour might be diverted for 
famine relief. 

This limitation imposes a heavy 
responsibility on the milling in- 
dustry. We are called upon to 
reduce ‘by one-fourth the amount 
of flour we can deliver to bakers 
and to food stores. This also de- 
mands the cooperation of every 
American as an individual con- 
sumer. 


We will have to accustom our- 
selves to buying less for a little 
while so that the reduced quan. 
tity of bread and flour available 
will reach everyone equitably. This 


is the time to practice the Golden 
Rule in earnest. So that we may 
have enough bread and flour to go 
around, it is vital that these 
precious commodities be conserved 
in every home. Now, more than 
ever before, bread is life—not a 
bit should be wasted. 

Here are some of the things 
which individuals can do: 

Use smaller servings. Keep bread 
fresh. 

Don’t throw away any dry 
bread—it makes good French toast. 
Use it in bread puddings and the 
like. 

Honor the crusty heel of the 
loaf. 


Turn odds and ends of bread 
into dry crumbs for coating foods, 
topping baked dishes, and stuffings. 

Eliminate refreshments at club 


meetings. 

Now, I do not wish to be an 
alarmist; however, must be 
realistic. Let me emphasize, no 


one can guarantee the delivery of 
even three-fourths of America’s 
fiour requirements. The wheat 
which the Government is encourag- 
ing farmers to market will go 
straight to the Export Relief Pro- 
gram, as wheat or flour. 

Our mill stocks of wheat dwindle 
by the day—only yesterday we 
were limited again by the Gov- 
ernment to a 21-day supply of 
wheat, with no apparent chance to 
get additional wheat for domestic 
flour production until the next 
harvest. While most mills met 


the 75 per cent production level 
for April, they can produce only 
two-thirds of a month’s domestic 
flour output in May and they have 
no assurance of any wheat for do- 
mestic flour for June. 


The Government steps to divert 
wheat and flour to distress areas 
were direct, bold, drastic and, we 
hope, effective. . The appeal to 
farmers to market immediately 
what wheat they have cannot be 
made too strong. As for the 
millers, they will grind as much 
wheat into flour as they can. Con- 
sumers, I am sure, will do their 
part. 

If Nature is kind another year, 
if the farmers produce the maxi- 
mum and dispose of their wheat 
where it is needed most, if a way 
can be found to adjust more per- 
manently the price ratio to dis- 
courage excessive feeding of ani- 
«nals—of sound wheat to animals 
—and if the people of this country 
will stop wasting precious food, 
then the food crisis can be met 
and overcome. All of us can be 
relieved of restrictions and, most 
important, mass hunger can be 
erased from the earth. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Fakler. Now, 
it’s my pleasure to welcome back 
to this platform the former Mayor 
of the City of New York—the man 
who’s taken on the gigantic task 
of Director General of UNRRA, 
the Honorable Fiorello H. 


La Guardia. 
plause.) 


Mr. Mayor. (Ap- 


Mr. La Guardia: 


Ladies and gentlemen. Feeding 
the hungry and saving children 
from starvation is a subject that 
doesn’t lend itself to controversy. 
So I’m quite sure the vast audience 
of Town Hall of the Air must 
have felt, as I did this evening, 
that this program is unusual, for 
all of the speakers are in agree- 
ment tonight. I dare say, if the 
four of us were talking on any 
other subject that agreement would 
not be so apparent. (Laughter.) 
Therefore, it is really comforting 
and encouraging to me. 

I want to thank Congressman 
Carlson for his understanding of 
this very serious problem. Con- 
gressman, if it was too little too 
late, if we all join forces we can 
do more now to make up. 

You see, this is all so new to 
me. I can’t stop to analyze; I can’t 
stop to look backward—I must 
look at today—forward. I can’t 
fight with people; I must plead 
now. (Laughter and applause.) 
But, if anyone holds back and 
there’s fighting to do, Ill do it. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

I want to thank you, Mr. Fakler 
—it was splendid of you. I hope 
the people of the world understand 
this gentleman this evening. He 
represents a great industry that 
will “necessarily suffer great losses 
because of the restrictions imposed 
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by our Government in order to 
garner this food that is so much 
needed—all over the world. 

Aside to a photographer: I wish | 
you would get off the stage. 
(Laughter.) I hope this photogra- 
pher is not from the filthy Daily 
News. (Laughter and applause.) 

I want to send my thanks to you, 
Bill Thatcher, out there in Min- 
nesota and through you to the 
great wheat farmers of our country 
who are responding. It was so re- 
assuring to be out there a few days 
ago and see this wheat coming in. 
As Mr. Fakler and the Congress- 
man have said, if the wheat is still 
on the farms, we are sure to get it. 


Now, as you know, UNRRA is 
the official government agency of 
48 nations. It is our task to collect 
the food and ship it, and give it 
to the countries needed. The 
UNRRA countries are Czecho- 
slovakia, Boland , Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Italy, Albania, Austria, and 
China. 

Time does not permit me to 
give you the terrifying and hor- 
rible statistics of hardship at this 
very moment. Oh, it’s a heart- 
breaking job. There just isn’t 
enough food in the world today. 
We have to distribute it. 

UNRRA has the money, UNRRA 
has the ships, and certainly the 
need is there. I’m entirely at the 
mercy of the Combined Food 
Board for allocation. I’m not par- 
ticularly happy, not quite satisfied. 
We go in conference tomorrow 


and we'll know Tuesday just what 
the May allocations are. There 
will not be enough for every- 
body. There will not be sufficient 
to satisfy anybody, but I shall in- 
sist that the helpless, the weak, 
these suffering, hungry millions 
get a fair share of the available 
supply. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor. Well, 
you didn’t even use your five min- 
utes. That’s the first time I’ve 
known Mayor La Guardia to be 
short on time on a speech. But 
nevertheless we’re going to heckle 
him with an awful lot of questions 
here, and we’re going to start with 
these gentlemen up here on the 
platform now. Congressman Carl- 
son, have you got a question for 
Mayor La Guardia to start this off, 
or for either one of the par- 
ticipants? Just come up here 
around the microphone and let’s 
see where we can get before we 
let the audience in on this dis- 
cussion. 

Congressman Carlson: Mr. 
Denny, I want to say that this 
audience, myself, and the Nation 
were encouraged with those splen- 
did words by Mr. La Guardia, and 
I hope that he will give this 
audience and the Nation a little 
better picture of what’s actually 
moving over the Nation. I think 


we'd like to hear from him. (Ap- 


plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Mr. Mayor, a few 
more details, please. 
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Mayor La Guardia: Of course, 
the great problem, as you know, 
is in getting bread—that’s what 
we mean by wheat and grain—and 
fats and oils. UNRRA countries 
have 500 million people—200 mil- 
lion in Europe and 300 million in 
China. 


Att a conservative estimate, we 
require 700,000 tons of grain a 
month. We didn’t get it in January 
—got a little over 400,000. We 
got somewhat less in February, and 
about 375,000 in March. There- 
fore, Poland, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia will have no reserve at all 
on the fifteenth of this month. 

Italy has already gone down to 
a 150 grams of bread a day per 
person, and Austria is absolutely in 
desperate condition at this moment. 
We're rushing barley there from 
Belgium, which we exchange for 
wheat which Belgium will receive 
later, and we're rushing some 
emergency foods from Switzerland. 
We've diverted several steamers 
that were afloat in order to get 
immediate deliveries or early deliv- 
eries to these countries that are at 
the very bottom of their resources. 

May I at this time make one re- 
quest to the Congressman here, 
and I hope he’ll transmit it to his 
colleagues. The United States 
quota—the last quota for this year 
of 600 million—is due, there’s no 
question at all that Congress will 
appropriate that money, but I have 
one request to make. When you 
do appropriate it, do it graciously. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


HERMAN FAKLER—Mr. Fakler is vice 
president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


M. W. THATCHER—Mr. Thatcher is presi- 
dent of the Farmers Union Grain Term- 
inal of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FRANK CARLSON—Republican Congress- 
man from Kansas, Mr. Carlson is a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Born near Concordia, Kansas, in 
1893, Mr. Carlson was a student at Kansas 
State College. He has been a farmer and 
stockman since 1914. From 1929 to 1933, 
he was a member of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture. He was chairman of the Republican 
State Committee from 1932 to 1934. Since 
1935 he has been a member of the U.S. 
Congress from the Sixth Kansas District. 


| He is a member and officer of the Farm .- 


| Bureau. During World War I, he served 
as a private in the U.S. Army. 


FIORELLO H. LaGuardia—Mayor of New 
York City for three terms, the Honorable 


Fiorello La Guardia is now a newspaper 
columnist, radio commentator, and at pres- 
ent Director General of UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration). 

Born in New City in 1882, Mr. 
La Guardia has an LL.B. and an LL.D. 
from New York University, and also 
L.L.D. degrees from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and from Yale. From 1901 to 
1906, Mr. La Guardia served in the dip- 
lomatic seryice in Hungary and Austria. 
From 1907 to 1910 he was an interpreter 
at Ellis Island. In 1910 he_ began his 
law practice in New York. He became 
deputy attorney general of New York 
in 1915. From 1917 to 1921 and from 
1923 to 1933, he was a member of the 
U.S. Congress. 

In 1934, Mr. La Guardia became Mayor 
of New York and served in this position 
until the present term. He is now writing 
for PM and_ broadcasting under the 
sponsorship of Liberty. When ex-Governor 
Lehman resigned as head of UNRRA, Mr. 
La Guardia was appointed to replace him. 


Now, I'll tell you one thing with 
all the sincerity of my soul, that if 
there’s any bitterness about it, if 
there’s any heckling about it, be- 
cause we’re committed by law, and 
if there’s any bad taste about it, 
Congress will deliver the money to 
another Director General. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mayor. Mr. Fakler, have you a 
question? 


Mr. Fakler: I have no question, 
Mr. Denny, but I do want to say 
to you, Mr. Mayor, I was glad to 
hear you say that there can be no 
controversy between four speakers 
on this subject. I agree with you 
thoroughly, and so far as the flour 
milling industry is concerned, I 
want to pledge you our facilities 


to convert wheat into flour to the 
extent of our ability for this pro- 
gram. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Fakler, and before we take the 
questions from the audience, let’s 
get a couple of questions that were 
sent in by our radio audience. 
Here’s a question from Albany, 
New York, that refers to an article 
on the front page of one of the 
New York papers this afternoon. 
“Why doesn’t the government stop 
its food waste in army and navy 
camps before asking so much of 
the already harassed housewife?” 

Mr. La Guardia: The Army has 
actually embarked on a great con- 
servation drive. First, it has re- 
duced the rations of bread to each 
soldier from 16 pounds a month to 


12 pounds a month, and the re- 
markable thing about that is that 
the soldiers get just as much bread 
now as they did before. It has 
also waged a very effective cam- 
paign which says “Put your food 
in your bellies, and not in the 
garbage can.” That is indicating 
quite a saving in fats and oils that 
we need so badly. So really, the 
Army is on the job. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I 
wonder if Mr. Thatcher in St. 
Paul has a comment to make at 
this time before we take the au- 
dience questions. Mr. Thatcher? 

Mr. Thatcher: The only com- 
ment that I have to make is that 
I think that Mr. La Guardia, as 
usual, has hit the thing right on 
the nose. 

Mr. Denny: The nail right on 
the head, and the Daily News, 
also. (Laughter and applause.) I 
thought you weren’t going to fight, 
Mr. Mayor. All right, now here’s 
a question from Altadena, Cali- 
fornia. Mayor La Guardia. 

“If compulsory rationing was 
necessary and successful in war, 
why isn’t it the same in a world 
starvation crisis in peace?” 

Mr. La Guardia: It is. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Now, at this time, 
before we take the questions from 
the audience, we must pause briefly 
for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
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Air, from Town Hall in New 
York City, where we are carrying 
on a discussion of the question, 
“What Can We As Individuals 
Do To Help Prevent World 
Famine?” We have heard from 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Congress- 
man Frank Carlson, Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, and Herman Fakler. 
They are about to take questions 
from the audience. 

Yesterday, we received a letter 
from one of our listeners which 
read, “I am sure that it would be 
needless for me to tell you how 
really good your program is. But 
I do want to make a suggestion, 
and that is, that Town Hall get 
out a weekly or monthly magazine, 
giving full proceedings and allow 
the tens of thousands of your eager 
listeners to subscribe for it. This 
would insure the reception of the 
full detail of all Town Hall meet- 
ings, many of which are, of course, 
missed because of business or other 
engagements by your listeners.” 

Well, Mr. Ryan, that is exactly 
what our Town Meeting Bulletin 
contains. You may order a copy 
of tonight’s meeting for 10 cents, 
or you may subscribe to the Bul- 
letin and receive it regularly each 
week for a year for $4.50, for six 
months for $2.35, and for 11 weeks 
for $1. 

Just address your orders to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! | 


Mr. Denny: To promote good 
questions, Town Hall is offering 
a $25 United States Savings Bond 
for the question that is consid- 
ered best, in the opinion of our 
committee of judges, for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the facts and 
clarifying the discussion, provided 
the questions are limited to 25 
words—and we have a lot of facts 
we want to bring out tonight. 

We have selected a number of 
questions from among several hun- 
dred sent in by our radio audi- 
ence, and we are paying $5 for 
each of these questions used. So 
let’s start with the question from 
the lady down there on the third 
row. Yes? 

Lady: This is for Mr. Carlson, 
Most women are not saving fats as 
they did, and most butchers have 
taken down their “Save the Fat’ 
posters. What would you sug- 
gest to arouse the housewife to 
her sense of duty and obligation? 

Mr. Carlson: Well, I don’t 
know of anything that will arouse 
the housewives more than just an 
organized campaign through clubs 
over the Nation, and I am sure 
you ladies will take care of that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. This 
is the young gentleman there. All 
right. Come ahead. 

Man: I would like to ask a 
question of Mr. La Guardia. ‘Do 
you believe the conservation of 
the good wheats, fats and oils 
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| 


that go into animal foods would 
be a contribution to the starving 
people rather than to the animals? 


Mr. La Guardia: Yes. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 
Mr. Denny: Yes, you needn’t 


dwell on that. The gentleman 
who has the Number 2 card in) 
the balcony. Yes, go ahead. 

Man: Mr. Thatcher. If we| 
went back to rationing, do you 
think we would have a larger black 
market than we have now? 

Mr.. Thatcher: 1 wouldn’t know. | 
If the Congress will appropriate 
adequate appropriations, so that 
the whole distributive system may 
be adequately policed, I think we 
could find a real improvement. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the lady with the Number 3 ques- 
tion. Yes? 

Lady: Isn't it unfair to the 
housewife to curtail her bread 
needs when the bakeries are filled 
with cakes which have flour, short- 
ening, and sugar in them? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Fakler, that’s 
for you. Is it unfair to the house- 
wives to curtail the use of breads 
when the bakeries are filled with 
cakes and goodies, is that the idea? 


Mr. Fakler: It is my under- 
standing that the reduced quantity 
of flour available to the bakeries 
will be distributed equitably amon 
their various baked products. 
am so informed by the Baking In- 
dustry. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mayor. Here’s a question from 
J. J. Singh, President of the In- 
dia League of America. ‘India 
has paid about 28 million dollars 
toward UNRRA funds. India is 
threatened with a devastating fam- 
ine whereby millions may die. Isn’t 
there any way that UNRRA can 
help India’s plight?” 

Mr. La Guardia: The plight of 
India as described by Mr. Singh 
is not at all exaggerated. I would 
say that the situation there is as 
bad as it is in China. India is not 
receiving food from UNRRA as 
it is not one of the countries en- 
trusted to UNRRA. India has 
been given to the United Kingdom, 
and I can assure you, Mr. Singh, 
and through you, the people of 
your country, that in allocations of 
available wheat, rice, and foods, 
that India is given just as much 
consideration, and we have India 
just as much at heart, as any other 
country in distress. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman way up in the balcony. 

Man: Id like to ask Mr. La 
Guardia why is it that, in spite 
of the fact the American people 
are making such an effort to help 
the relief with food throughout 
the world, complete disregard has 
been, given to the offer of the 
Ethiopian Government for the past 
three years in its offer to UNRRA 
for food and millions of tons of 
food have spoiled from flames on 
the Ethiopian countryside and have 
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not been given any consideration 
at all to aid in the elimination of 
suffering throughout the world. 

Mr. La Guardia: YI answer 
that. Ill buy every pound of food 
that Ethiopia can deliver where I 
can get it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady in the balcony. 

Lady: Iam addressing my ques- 
tion to Mr. Fakler. Would the 
restaurant-eating public object to 
just one roll with their meals? 
Less bread would help the national 
waistline. 


The 


Mr. Fakler; The answer to your 
question, in my estimate, is def- 
initely ‘‘No,” and I agree with 
your comment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
next question. The lady in red. 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
La Guardia. What happened to 
that extensive and enthusiastic cam- 
paign for victory gardens which, 
during the shooting war covered 
every available space in the gar- 
dens, the parks, on empty lots, and 
on every bare space and by old, 
by young, and by children? Why 
don’t we go after it now? It’s 
not too late yet. 

Mr. La Guardia: ‘There is quite 
a movement in victory gardens 
and there is only one thing that 
I want to appeal to city folks: 
Don’t plant if you have to use a 
great deal of fertilizer, for fer- 
tilizer is very scarce. If I could 
get all the fertilizer we need, we 
would be rather certain that next 


year we would not have this same 
situation. If I could get 50,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate for 
China now, it would mean 150,000 
tons of rice the next year and 
that would mean saving 20 million 
people for 30 days. So you must 
be very sensible in your victory 
gardens. If you live where you 
have fertile soil, by all means 
plant. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
La Guardia. That’s the kind of 
information we need. (Applause.) 
Now, Mr. Thatcher, here’s a ques- 
tion from Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. “Is the farmer holding 
back his grain in the hope of 
higher prices? Can he not afford 
to sell at present prices, or doesn’t 
he want to?” 

Mr. Thatcher: Well, there are 
several reasons. Different farm- 
ers have their own reasons for 
holding back their wheat. Some 
have held it back for fear of short 
crops this year and next, as they 
had during the ’30’s. Others are 
holding back for a higher price, 
and then some are holding back 
because they don’t want to have 
to pay higher income taxes by mat- 
keting now what they have and 
their crop next fall. There are 
all sorts of reasons as there are 
all sorts of people. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mayor 
La Guardia has something to say. 

Mr. La Guardia: Hey, Bill. “Be 
sure to tell the farmers that they 
can hold that certificate and get 
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their money next year on the tax, 
you know. They may misunder- 
stand you. 

Mr. Thatcher: Well, my dear 
brother, we're soaking it to them 
through the papers and over the 
radios, and they all know about 
it. They are hauling it in all over 
the Northwest. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the lady. in the third row of the 
balcony. 

Lady: I want to direct my ques- 
tion to Mr. Thatcher. Have you 
ever seen a barrel of leftovers and 
returns of stale bread and cakes! 
in the bakers’ rubbish cans? What 
can you do about that? 

Mr. Thatcher: What did she 
say? / 

Mr. Denny: 
bakers’ cans. 

Lady: Stale leftovers and re- 

Lady: That’s right. 

Mr. Denny: What can we do’ 
about that, Mr. Thatcher? | 

Mr. Thatcher: I can’t do any- 
thing about it. All I can do is 
bring in wheat and I’m going to 
there anybody here on the plat- 
form that can do anything about. 
it? I think the lady has done a 
lot about it to call attention to it. 
All right, our next question from 
the lady up there. 


Stale bread in the 


turns. 

Mr. Denny: Stale leftovers and 
bring it in. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 


returns in the bakers’ cans? 
Mr. Denny: All right. Isn’t 


Lady: My question is to Mr. 
La Guardia. I want to ask you 
if you will ask the housewives of 
America to stop making a two- 
crust pie and to make a pie the 
way the English women make 
them. 

‘Mr. Denny: Will you ask the 
housewives of America, Mr. 
Mayor, to stop making a two-crust 
pie? 

Mr. La Guardia: I now for- 
mally ask the housewives of Amer- 
ica please, please, don’t make two- 
crust pies. (Laughter.) I promise 
Yll talk to Paul Porter, the OPA 
administrator, and I'll see that he 
puts a low-ceiling price on a 
smaller girdle. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: The lady in the red 
hat way up in the balcony. 

Lady: What is our Govern- 
ment doing to enable the famine 
countries to raise their own crops 
so that they may gradually become 
self-sufficient ? 

Mr. Denny: What is our Gov- 
ernment doing to encourage the 
other countries to raise their own 
crops? That’s probably for you, 
isn’t it, Mr. Mayor. Yes. All 
right. 

Mr. La Guardia: A very timely 
question. We are providing seed 
and fertilizer and agricultural ma- 
chinery and draft animals. We 
are up to schedule in the deliveries 
of draft animals. We are about 
up in seed and far behind in fer- 
tilizer. In China, for instance, 
where transportation is quite a 
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problem and we depend upon 
waterways, UNRRA is spending 40 
million dollars for inland water- 
way crafts which we are buying 
from the Army and the Navy and 
we are doing everything that is 
humanly possible to get the fer- 
tilizer there in time so that it will 
do some good. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady there. Yes? 

Lady: Congressman Carlson. 
If everyone having any garden 
space would subsist more on fresh 
vegetables, wouldn’t this improve 
health and release considerable 
food and fats for Europe? 

Congressman Carlson: Well, I 
want to say that I’m not a doctor, 
but I’m sure it would improve the 
health. Mr. La Guardia has stressed 
the fact that we should have more 
gardens but keep in mind the fer- 
tilizer that we would have to use. 
I think that is a serious problem. 

Mr. Denny; Thank you. There’s 
a question over there. I’m afraid 
the people in the audience here 
can’t read these numbers down 
here. Number 1 is for the first 
speaker, Number 2 for the second 
speaker, Number 3 for the third 
speaker, Number 4 for Mayor 
La Guardia and half a dozen 
people who have up cards one, 
two and three are asking questions 
of Mayor La Guardia. Now we 
want him to have a goodly supply, 
but not all of them. Can we have 
a question for someone else other 
than Mayor La Guardia? All right. 


The 


Lady: Mayor La. Guardia. 
‘(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: No! That’s wonder- 
ful! That’s human nature. I ask 
for somebody other than Mayor 
La Guardia and the lady says, “I 
have a question for Mayor 
La Guardia.” All right, the gentle- 
man who has a question for Mr. 
Carlson. 

Man: Congressman Carlson. 
How can you successfully expect 
the farmer to cooperate when he 
sees selfish pressure groups advo- 
cating the acknowledgment of the 
OPA and seeking to get away with 
it? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s a question 
for our next week’s topic, sir. We'll 
take that next week. Thank you 
very much. Let’s take one down 
here. Here’s a man who has one 
for Mr. Thatcher. 

Man: Mr. Thatcher. Do the 
grain market exchanges and poli- 
tics have anything to do with the 
conditions we have today? 

Mr. Thatcher: 1 don’t think the 
grain exchanges have anything to 
do with it, but I think some poli- 
tics have a little to do with it, and 
I'm glad its a little. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Fakler, here’s a question from San 
Antonio, Texas. “Why not ship 
now as much of our total food 
stocks as we ought to share and let 
us Americans manage on the re- 
mainder until harvest?” 


Mr. Fakler: That, in my judg- 
ment, is the American way, and I 
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think that is exactly what we are 
doing so far as wheat and flour is 
concerned today. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con- 
gressman Carlson, here is a ques- 
tion from Battle Creek, Michigan. 
“How about government-sponsored 
community collections of canned 
and dried foods for overseas ship- 
ment, after the manner of paper 
and tin can collections? 

Congressman Carlson: Well, I 
think we all know that the paper 
collections and tin collections and 
the fat collections have been most 
successful, and I think the govern- 
ment should sponsor a program of 
making these collections. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Mayor has something to say about 
that. 

Mr. La Guardia: Please, I want 
to appeal to everybody. Await in- 
structions from Mr. Henry Wal- 
lace’s committee and please follow 
those instructions because, unless 
we do and we have a great assort- 
ment of small cans and big cans 
and cans containing a great deal 
of water like soups and tomatoes, 
it'll be so costly as not to make it 
worth while. The committee will 
give definite instructions and I beg 
the American people, please, fol- 
low those instructions. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady with the pink hat. 

Lady; I have a question for Mr. 
Fakler. Do you believe we can 
tely upon the generosity of the 
American people to deny them- 


selves when so many were willing 


to pay black market prices to ob-— 


tain extras? 

Mr. Fakler: Vm sorry I didn’t 
hear the first two or three words 
of the question. 

Mr. Denny: She says do you 
think we can rely on a voluntary 
program when so many people are 
willing to pay black market prices 
for food? 

Mr. Fakler: Yes, | think we can 
in this particular instance. 

Mr. Thatcher: I'd like to answer 
that. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Thatcher: I like to see the 
program we now have for wheat 
where we go get wheat we need 
and the people in this country will 
have what’s left and if that isn’t 
quite enough, they’ll have to divide 
1t up. " 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady in the balcony. 

Lady: Why not ration bread and 
flour to conserve meat until this 
emergency is over? Mr. La Guardia. 

Mr. La Guardia: That’s all right 

with me. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Denny: That’s all right with 
him. He agrees with you. All right. 

Lady: Mr. La Guardia. 

Mr. Denny: No. You held up 
a Number 1 card. Now, how can 
I make it clear to you people that 
Number 1 is for Mr. Carlson and 
Number 4 is for Mayor La Guardia. 

Lady: I got the wrong one. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Pll take 
the question from the gentleman 
on the first row. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Carlson. In the face of such 
_werld starvation, on what principle 
can you justify that our efforts to 
combat famine should be placed on 
a voluntary basis? 

Congressman Carlson: Well, I 
have a lot of faith in the American 
people and they respond to the de- 
mand when it appeals and touches 
the human heartstrings. I’ve never 
seen this Nation fail and they 
won't fail now if this matter is 
properly presented to them. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Mayor, here’s 
a question directed to you, I think, 
from Montclair, New Jersey. 
“What assurances have I, a house- 
wife, that if I begin immediately 
to save food, the supplies released 
by my economy will reach hungry 


people?” 
Mr. La Guardia: Well, that’s 
very clear. There’s just so much 


food in the country and if every 
consumer just uses less and buys 
less, the supply is so short that 
UNRRA and the Government will 
buy all this food and ship it at 
once. Have no doubt about that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: Mr. Fakler. Would it be 
possible to allow the American 
people to ship individual packages 
overseas. Give them the names of 
the hungry families and adopt 
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< “with something like that. 


Cu 
some slogan such as “Adopt a 
hungry family,” and let us start off 
We 
could send one package a week 
easily, each individual family could. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Fakler: 1 should like very 


much to answer that, but I think 
Mr. Mayor is the proper one so 
I'm going to ask him if he won’t 
answer that question. 

Mr. La Guardia: That really 
sounds good. But it’s absolutely 
impractical at this time. The in- 
land transportation facilities are 
entirely broken down and the cost 
of individual packages is so great 
and the need is so enormous that 
it doesn’t meet the situation. There 
are several countries where parcel 
post may be supplied but the deliv- 
erties are extremely difficult I assure 
you. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the balcony there has 
a question for Mr. Thatcher. 

Man: I should like to ask Mr. 
Thatcher. Why can’t we have a 
wheatless day? 

Mr. Denny: Why can’t we have 
a wheatless day, Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Thatcher: We can. We can 
have two if people will support it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Mayor, here’s a question from New 
Harbor, Maine. “Will your suggest 
ways that religious, fraternal, pa- 
triotic, and other social organiza- 
tions can help to speed up the,re- 
lease of foods for shipment 
abroad?” 
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Mr. La Guardia: Yes, 1 think al 
religious organizations could do 
great deal. Just interpret the 
Lord’s Prayer—‘‘Give us this da 
our daily bread.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Congressman Carl- 
son, a question. from St. Louis, 
Missouri. ““Why did not our leaders 
anticipate and prepare sooner fo 
present food situation? World 
famines do not develop overnight. 

Mr. Denny: You said that, Mr. 
Carlson, but why? 

Congressman Carlson: | stressed 
that in my opening statement and 
one reason is, I think, they didn’t} 
want to offend you, the consumers, 
the American people. I'll tell you 
why. You won't like this answer, 
but you folks have been receiving 
the benefits of subsidy payments on 
meat. That meat has taken the 
grain off the farms of this Nation, 
and those of you who want grain 
to go to Europe have been eating 
your meat with subsidy payments. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
other comments on_ that, 
Thatcher? Mr. Fakler? No? 
right. The lady on the aisle. 

Lady: Mr, Carlson and any of 
the other speakers, none of you! 
seems to know whether the wheat 
is on the farms. Isn’t determining 
quickly how much we have one 
of the first steps? 


Congressman Carlson: That’s ; 
very good question. I think that 
we should determine it. I think, 


as Mr. Fakler mentioned earlier, 
that—in fact, I’m a little afraid 


it’s been overestimated. I can 
state that we have 24,000,000 
bushels on the farms in Kansas, 
and—I want you to bear this in 
mind—that if we hold some of this 
wheat back for seed, we plant 
13,000,000 acres. It will take 13,- 
600,000 bushels of that wheat for 
seed in Kansas, alone, if we just 
want to protect and conserve our 
certainty to plant a wheat crop 
next year, if something happens to 
this one. I wanted you folks to 
get that picture. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

Lady: Mr. Thatcher. This is 
a big order. Could you give us 
an idea what amount of grain we 
could save if we, the American 
people, would utilize Tuesday, pre- 
- viously used by us as meatless day, 
for a wheatless day? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, well some- 
body just asked that question. How 
much grain would be saved? Are 
you good at quick mental arith- 
metic, Mr. Thatcher? Mr. 
Thatcher, have you any ideas 
about that? — 

Mr. Thatcher: 1 can hardly hear 
the question. There’s something 
wrong with the connection out 
here. 

Mr. Denny: All right, well, 
I'll ask Mayor La Guardia here 
it he can do that. How much 
wheat would we save, Mr. Mayor, 
if we had one wheatless day a 
week? Tuesday, for instance. 

Mr. La Guardia: One three- 
hundred and sixty-fifth of the an- 
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nual consumption. 
laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: So, young lady, I’m 
afraid that sends you right back 
to the World Almanac. I thank 
Mayor La Guardia, Congressman 
Carlson, Mr. Thatcher, and Mr. 
Fakler. You’ve given us a lot of 
good, practical information about 
what we can do as individuals to 
prevent world famine, even if you 
didn’t debate this question. 

Now, Mayor La Guardia, if 
more questions or suggestions oc- 
cur, we'll bombard you with them 
down in Washington. But you 
can be sure that you have the 
whole American people behind you 
in the great task that you’ve under- 
taken. 


(Applause and 


Now, here’s our announcer to 
tell you about two really hot Town 
Meetings for the next two weeks. 

Announcer: From the City Audi- 
torium in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, your Town Meeting will 
discuss a question that is very much 
in the news right now—‘‘Should 
the OPA Be Continued Without 
Restrictions?” Leon Henderson, 
former director of the OPA, and 
now chief economist for the Re- 
search Institute of America, and 
William H. Joyce, Jr., president of 
the Joyce Shoe Company of Pasa- 
dena, say “Yes.” Radio com- 
mentator Fulton Lewis, jr., and 
Senator Leo Daniel of Texas, say 
“No.” 

The following Thursday, May 
16, we'll broadcast from the Svria 


Mosque in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The subject will be “Science: 
Salvation or Destroyer of Man- 
kind.” Our speakers will be Dr. 
Harold C. Urey of the University 
of Chicago; William L. Laurence, 
science writer for the New York 
Times: Dr. Selman Waksman, dis- 
coverer of the new drug, strepto- 
mycin and professor at Rutgers 
University; and Dr. Herman Bun- 
desen, Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Denny: Next week, as 
you've guessed, America’s Town 
Meeting starts on its annual spring 
tour. We'll be away from New 
York until the first of September. 
Because we'll be in different com- 


munities to receive your questio 
in person, we're going to ask yop 
to discontinue until next fall send 
ing questions in advance of th 
broadcast. Save them until w 
visit your community and ask th 
in person from the audience. 

Now tonight our committee 0 
judges awards the $25 Unite 
States Savings Bond for tonight’ 
best question, “What assurance 
have I, a housewife, that if I begi 
immediately to save food, the su 
plies released by my economy wil 
reach hungry people?” It goes t 
Mrs. Raymond Leibensperger o! 
Montclair, New Jersey. Congrat 
ulations, Mrs. Leibensperger. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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SITOWN ISSUES NOW IN STOCK 


Order by number from the list below while they last— 


18. How Can We Make Jobs for All 34. Should Colonial Empires Be Liqui- | 


Now? dated? 

19. Should Hollywood Make Movies De- 35. What Should Be Our Policy in 
signed To Influence Public Opinion? China? 

20. Should We Continue the Draft for 36. What Must We Do To Denazify 

-at Least Two Years? the German People? 

21. Who Should Control the Atomic 37.Should Congress Approve the Pro- 
Bomb? posed Loan to Britain? 

22. How Can We Assure a Lasting 39.Can We Find a Substitute for 
Peace in Japan? Strikes ? 

23. Is the Full Employment Bill a Threat 40. Which Way to Full Employment? 
to Private Industry ? 41.Do We Need More Democracy in 

25. On What Basis Can Russia and the Our Armed Forces? 


Western Powers Reach a Peace 42.Are We Losing Our Religion? 
Settlement? 45. What Must We Do To Help Feed 
Europe? 
26. ae We tee pres ae 46.Do Our Movies Tend To Raise or 
Nation? Lower Our Moral Standards? 
47. Have Britain and America Any Rea- 


27. How Can We Find a Basis for In- son To.sFess Teese 


dustrial Peace? : 48. Who Should Control the Produc- 
28. Should We Support the Establish- tion and Use of Atomic Energy? 
ment of a Jewish State in Palestine 49. Should We Continue the Draft Be- 
Now? yond May 15? 
29. Should We Have a Single Depart- 50. What Are the Real Issues Behind 
ment for Our Armed Forces? the Russian-Iranian Dispute? 
30. We Won the War; Are We Win- 51.Is Franco Spain a Threat to World 
ning the Peace? Peace? : 
31.Does the Atomic Bomb Make 52. What Should Be Our Policy To- 


World Government Essential Now? ward Russia? | 


—_—— = —— 


Order single copies at 10c each from TOWN HALL, INC., 
123 West 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Twenty-six Consecutive Issues of Town Meet-( 26 Weeks for Only 
ing Bulletin Will be Sent at This Special Low $2.35 : 


SUBSCHIDTON ROTC So ciccd. <5. acnns, cane amed een Single Copies 10c 


